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THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
THE BIBLE. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


-__— 


A fountain ever springing, 
Where the.wearied may repair, 
The heavy burden bringing, 
uf sin and of despair. 


A hive of honeyed treasure, 
Distilled from Eden’s bowers, 

Where heaven-born hope with pleasure 
May feed in wintry hours. 


Drink for the soul that’s thirsting, 
Comfort for those that fear, 

Balm for the heart when bursting, 
May all be gathered here. 


What added boon js wanting? 
The blessings God must give, 

The gift of Faith, by granting, 
To read, bélieve, and live. 


For the Fridnd’ at Youth. * 
THE NEW.SCHOLAR. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“ Girls! girls! Do you know, we've got a new 
scholar ! ” : 

It was Laura Burnham, one of the younger 
boarders in Miss Stone’s Seminary, who shout- 
ed this toa group of her mates in the yard, 

‘just before morning school hours. The girls 
crowded around her like so many ants around 
a lump of sugar, each asking a different ques- 
tion at the same moment. 

‘“What’s her name?” “ How large is she? ” 
‘Do tell! where did she drop from?” “When 
did you see her?” “Is she coming into school 
to-day?” “Is she green, Laura ¢?”—were among 
the inquiries. The last was the question of 

~ Abby Rolden, a handsome but pert-looking 
girl, nearly a head taller than those of her age 
around her. A sort of sarcastic snfile played 
over her lips and in her fine black eyes, mark- 
ing her as one of the genus school-girl—species, 
“a great tease.’ 

“How you craze a body! You make my 
ears ache!” returned Laura, pressing both 
hands over her sun-bonnet. ‘I tell you, I only 
just had one look at her, as [ was coming out 
of the parlor. ‘Green?’ well, Miss Abby, you 
may make up your own mind about that soon 
enough, for she is coming into school to-day, I 
suppose. She looked more black than green, 
to my eye—what of her dress wasn’t covered 
with dust.” 

‘‘ But her name—what’s her name?” repeat- 
ed half a dozen. 

“Louise, [ heard Miss Stone call her ; I don’t 
know the other.” 

“Not Lo-v-zy?” asked Abby, with a comi- 
cal look that set others laughing. “ Lou-7se /” 
she repeated to herself in a little mincing voice, 
with an emphasis on the last syllable. 

“T wonder whether she’ll sit next me!” 
said Alice Crawford, a quiet sort of a child, 
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hair. 
_ “No—me/” exclaimed Laura, “ Miss Stone 
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will fill up my seat first—it’s in turn.” 

“And she'll be your forty-eleventh friend, 
hey?” suggested Abby, playing with a spear 
of grass. ee 

“ No—you provoking thing!” answered Lau- 
ra good-humoredly. “ What should [ want of 
nore friends than you?” 

“Oh, I thought it was about time for you to 
take a new one again—that’s all! It’s all of a 
week. since you and | cooked up a crony-ship, 
and I suspect it is getting cold by this time!” 

“You never was anybody’s friend, Abby,” 
said Laura, turning away with a reproachful 
look and tone. FS 

“Much obliged to you! Do you reckon your- 
self nobody, then?” == | 


“{ had as lief have a new girl, at any rate,” 


oe went on, growing quite crimson in the 
ace, é 

Fortunately, the quarrel that was fast com- 
ing on was nipped in the bud by the sharp 
stroke ot the school-bell. » ; 

“There! there! nine o’clock!” they cried; 
and away they ran to their seats. 

A low hum of whispering died away on the 
benches, as Miss Stone came in, leading by the 
hand a girl about eleven years old. All the 
scholars held their breath, and strained their 
eyes to look at her; and some even half rose 
from their seats to haye a better view of the 
stranger. is” he is 

She was dressed in black, as Laura had said, 
with a wide tumbled white frill around her 
neck ; hair dark brown, cut short in her neck 
without curling; andy face as frightened and 
wo-begone in its expression as you could find 
anywhere. You could not see a ‘particle of 
color in her cheeks or lips, as she involuntari- 
i hung behind her teacher, shrinking back 

om the gaze of so many pairs of blue, black, 
and hazel eyes. | 

Miss Stone herself did not seem to take much 
notice of her bashfalness, but, almost pulling 
her along, pointed to asingle desk at the end 
of the school-room. 

“There is your seat)’ she said. “Your 
father wished you to sit alone. Bring your 
books to me, after [ have opened the school, and 
I will set you at work.” 

The school was “opened” by the reading of 
a chapter in the New Testament. Each of the 
girls read a verse. Alice, whose seat wasnear- 
est to Louise’s, finished hers, and then there 
was along pause. Miss Stone looked up im- 
patiently. 

“Whose turn? Oh, Louise’s. Do you know 
how to read in the Testament ?” 

Louise made a gesture for “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, read, then! Stand up, child!” Louise 
stood up as she was bidden, but it seemed that 
she could not coax her white trembling lips to 
do as they were bidden, for she made one at- 
tempt, between a gasp and a sob, and then, 
bursting into tears, covered her face with her 
book, and shrank down into her seat again. * 

“The next!” said Miss Stone, pressing her 
fore-finger tightly on the verse. Abby curled 
her lips, shading it with her hand, and looked 
down on the new comer with a grimace of con- 
tempt, then dropping her hand, read the verse 
as demurely and correctly as was proper. 


Louise had not seen her, neither had Miss | 
Stone, but two thirds of the scholars had; and 


they, taking the hint from her, began to try to 
despise the bashful stranger in their hearts. A 
Geography class was the first one called up, in 
which Louise had any part. 

“T wonder if she’ll find her tongue ?” whisper- 
ed Abby to Alice, as they too were taking their 
places in the class. Alice looked straight for- 
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ward at the black-hoard ; for she knew that to 
whisper in school-hours was contrary to rule. 

“Louise Steddard,” observed Miss Stone, 
bending to put her name on the class list. The 
girls looked at each other. : 

“Your places, young ladies! Sit upright!” 

“ Louise, what is the capital of Maine?” 

No answer. Louise turned whiter than 

ever. | ; 
“ Do you know, Louise? Then speak! You 
must say something. If you do not know, say 
so; if you know, tell me—what is the capital 
of Maine?” “ Massachusetts!” Louise gasped, 
making an effort that shook her small frame 
like a leaf in a windy day. 

A titter went around thd class. The tage 
child, seeing what a mistake she had made in 
her fear, colored to the roots of her hair, and 
did not dare to look up again. 

It was just so in the Arithmetic class, where 
she set all in a laugh by looking around with > 
a distressed eye, when she was: asked, “What 
are four times nine ?” and tremulously exclaim- 
ing “ Sixty-three !” 

“The girlis a green-horn and a dunce!” 
cried Abby, after the recess bell had rung, as 
soon as she found herself outside of the school- 
room. * 9 - ig? 

“Take care, Abby!” ‘Hush! she heard 

ou!” quickly whispered two, near her. Abby 
ooked half around, saw Louise standing near 
& window, seeming a marble statue, except for 
the tears that glassed over her dark-blue eyes, 
and the distressful, almost agonized express‘on 
of her face. She did not seem able to move, 
but -stood as though the unkind words had 
turned her really into stone. 

“What if she did hear me?” exclaimed 


“Abby, alittle piqued. “I'll repeat it again for 


her benefit, if she stands there staring at me 
much longer.” 

“Oh, Abby!” said Alice. 
away!” 

“Go yourself, and comfort the cry-baby. See! 
she has gone to her bench to whimper away 
again! Ido hateaninny!” — . 

Very few of the girls were so hard-hearted 
as Abby—but they were, without really know- 
ing it, very much ruled by her opinion, because 
they stood in great fear of her powers of raising 
a laugh against them. So, instead of going to 
comfort little Louise, and make her feel at 
home, they joined in a laugh at her expense, 
and went off in a troop, to follow Abby to the 
“spring.” One or two—Alice, for one—gazed 
up timidly at the window, but did not dare to 
turn and go in, where Louise sat sobbing, with 
her face leaned on her atlas. 

“Qh dear!” she sighed, lifting her red eyes 


“ Come—come 


for a moment into the sunshine, which fell in 


golden showers over her head, as though it 
longed to cheer her up, and call her out to 
play. “Oh dear! I wish ” The very act of 
wishing brought a fresh burst of grief, and she 
dropped her face again. 

“Homesick, eh, little one?” asked one of 
the larger young ladies, passing by her desk. ~ 

Louise started up in confusion, and stared 
timidly at her, as though she did not know 
whether she were an enemy or a friend. 

‘Want to go home, hey?” added the other. 

“ N—no, ma’am!” stammered Louise, turn- 
ing her head away to hide her tear-sprinkled 
cheeks. : 

“Oh, well, Vil let you have your cry out,” 
said the other, going away, and taking no fuar- 
ther notice of her. 

The day passed thus. Louise did not venture 
to either the dinner or supper tables, but 
crouched in a corner of the school-room, look- 
ing up into the sky, when the others were not 
with her. The teacher thought that she was 
sullen, and not disposed to become acquainted 
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in her new home. The scholars had made up 
their minds that she was a very disagreeable 
sort of girl, besides being “green,” and they 
didn’t care anything about her. So-the poor 
thing went uncared for until bed-time, when a 
servant was sent to show her to her sleeping- 
place. ; | 

She was taken into a large room, where 
most of the girls of her age also had their beds 
set against the wall, all ina row. Hers was 
exactly between those of Laura and Abby. 

The girls clustered into a corner to whisper 
and giggle, as soon as she came into the room, 
and expressed as plainly as they could do it 
without words, that she was very unwelcome, 
and they did wish she had stayed away. She 
stole along to her bed, and stood leaning against 
it, as though uncertain what to do next. 

“Well, are you going to stand there all 
night?” asked Abby, at last, turning suddenly 
upon her. ‘Because I can tell you the light 
will be taken away in five minutes, whether 
you are dressed or undressed.” 

Thus warned, Louise commenced hurriedly 
untying her clothes; but the girl came for the 
light before she had finished. She was too 
timid to ask for her trunk, which had not yet 
been brought up. She stole along to the win- 
dow, lifted the curtain, and stood unfastening 
the knots, by the light of the moon. 

“I say, girls—did you ever hear that ‘the 
moon was made of green cheese?’ or was it 
‘made green cheese?’ which?” said Abby to 
the others, in a whisper loud enough to reach 
Louise. 

“What’s the capital of Maine?” chuckled 
Laura, in another loud whisper. ie All 

“Why, ‘sixty-three,’ to be sure! Don’t you 
know it?” said Abby, very complacently ; and 
ail laughed again. . 

Louise felt as though her head and heart 
were bursting. But she did not shed any more 
tears. She had ‘had her cry out,’ and was too 
weary and hopeless to do anything but stag- 
ger to her bed. As soon as she lay down in it, 
however, she sprung up as though a bee had 
stung her. | : por, ee 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” inquired 
Abby. The others all kept silent. | 

‘'There’s something in my bed!” exclaimed 
the terrified Louise, drawing up her feet. | 

A few of the girls giggled under their coun- 
_ terpanes. | 

“ Something, is there? Well, you better lie 
down and take up with ‘ something,’ for [ guess 
you'll get ‘something’ else if Madame Stone 
hears you talking out loud here, after hours!” 
and Abby turned over on her pillow. 


Louise crawled out of her sheets, and, rolling. 


herself up as well as she could, slept the night 
away on the outside of her bed. In the morn- 
ing, she was suddenly awakened from a sweet 
dream byea sousing dash of cold water. She 
started up with a little scream; but nobody 
was near her ; yet the girls were all laughing. 

‘Hope you rested well last night,” observed 
Abby. “Come, girls, let’s see what could have 
got into her bed,’ said she, giving a wink to 
the rest.. : 

Turning down the clothes, they found one 
. or two bunches of burdock burrs, stuck just 
where Louise was to have lain. They tried to 
conceal their laughter; and Abby, seeming 
very much astonished, cried out— 

‘ Dear me! who could have done this? How 
did these come here? Alice, do you know any- 
thing about it?”’ For she saw that Alice, who 
was the only one that had not laughed, was 
just on the point of speaking. 

“No, I don’t; but I know somebody that 
does /” said Alice, coloring with anger, unlike 
her usual gentleness. 

“ Ah, the tell-tale blush betrays the guilty!” 
said Abby, pointing her fore-finger at her, with 
a meaning look. “It was very wrong of you, 
Alice! I feel it my duty to report you!” 

Alice was quite flustered, and did not reply. 
The others laughed as though they would kill 
themselves. 

Louise was put into the small classes that 
day. with little girls a head below herself. Her 
teacher told her she thought she could get those 


| lessons, at least. She hardly seemed to study 
them, however, but sat with her head on her 
hand, looking vacantly before her. 

Two or three weeks passed in this way. 
Louise became a little less bashful in her class- 
es; but she did not dare to go near the girls in 
their play-hours ; for she was too painfully con- 
scious that they disliked and despised her. 
Abby had called her a coward, the second day, 
and she never went near the group at play, 
without seeing the game stopped, and hearing 
something muttered about “dunce,” “coward,” 
or “sneak.” 

One day, more unhappy than usual, she had 
gone down to the spring, all by herself, to get 
a dipper of water. Finding no one there, she 
stayed, throwing little pebbles in, and amusing 
herself in various ways, until she heard the 
laughter of girls very near her. She sprang to 
her feet, and met them on the little hill which 
arched up from the spring, like the side of a 
bowl. She passed them without speaking. She 
had walked slowly a few steps, whirling a pole 
which she had picked up for a cane, when she 
heard a terrible scream. She turned, instinct- 
ively, and ran down the hill. The girls were 
running in all directions, like wild-fire. Abby 
was the hindmost. | 

“A snake! oh, a snake!” they screamed. 
“Abby trod on a snake!” 

Abby screamed louder than before, just here, 
as she caught a second sight of the snake, coil- 
ing through the grass, Louise saw _ it, too. 
Being a country-bred girl, and not in the least 
afraid of snakes, she dashed in after it. It was 
a large water adder, and was probably more 
afraid of the girls than they were of it. Louise 
soon despatched it, by the help of her stick, 
and, hanging it across the end, held it up, to 
call back the frightened troop. The girls 
scarcely dared to approach, even when they 
saw their enemy killed. But by degrees they 
came near, touched it with the stick, and 
breathed more freely.. ‘Abby was first among 
them. — 

“Tf this snake aed | ep killed,” said she, 
“we would none of us five ever dared conte to 
the spring again! I declare, Louise,” and she 
turned suddenly toward her, “you are a real 
heroine, and a right generous girl, and T’ll 
make friends with you!” _ 

She reached out her hand; but Louise drew 
hers behind her back. Ah, Louise! there was 
a little of the poison of our fallen nature, pride, 
rising in-your heart at that moment! But we 
can scarcely blame you for doing, on first im- 
pulse, what many another, older and wiser 
than you, would have done. 

All would have been lost, and the two would 
perhaps have been enemies forever, if Alice had 
not sprung forward as Louise half turned 
away. , 

“Oh, Louise, stay with us—do/” she ex- 
claimed, catching her in both arms. “We 
haven’t liked you, I know; and we have called 
you names, and laughed at you; but we are 
sorry, all sorry; and won’t you forgive us, and 
be friends, now?” | ap Ste 

“ You never have, Alice,” said Louise, as her 
lip quivered. 3 . 

“But I have,” said Abby, coming again to 
her side. ‘ Look here, Louise Stoddard, I like 
you all the better for your ‘spunk.’ I’ve called 
you a coward, over and over again. I won’t 
say I’m sorry, but V’ll tell you what I will do: 
ll leave it to all these girls to say which of us 
two is the biggest coward! There, will that 
suit you? Shake hands on it, then!” 

Louise did not refuse again. She joined the 
party, and all clustered around her as they 
proceeded to the school-house. Louise seemed 
another being, by the time they reached the 
gate. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes were 
lighted up, and a bright smile made her once 
pale face beautiful. Alice walked beside her 

uietly, with Louise’s hand in hers, having 
fallen back into her usual calm, sweet mood. 
Abby followed; but, though Lauise often turned 
to her, she did not look on her so lovingly and 
trustfully as on the dear girl at her side. 


That night, Alice and Louise had a long 
confabulation at twilight, under the pear tree 


in the garden—a place celebrated in the an- 
nals of Miss Stone’s school.. 

“Oh, Alice,” said Louise, fervently, “why 
didn’t you tel/ me you liked me, that first day, 
if you really did like me?” 

“It was wrong not to, I know, Louise,” re- 
plied Alice, sadly. “But somehow Abby Bol- 
den always does make us do just as she wants 
us to. 1 didn’t put the burdocks in your bed, 
though! You can’t think I would be so mean 
as that/ I didn’t know anything about them, 
until Abby pulled down the clothes.” 

“Tl try to forget all that they’ve done, and 


all the three weeks past,” said Louise, wiping 
her eyes with her apron. 
never, never can forget what happened before 
that!” 


“But, oh, Alice, I 


“Did your mamma die?” asked Alice, softly 


and tenderly; for Louise had covered her eyes, 
as if to shut out some horrid sight. 


“Oh, Alice, I shall almost be glad when she. 


does die!’ sobbed Louise. 


Alice sat, silently wondering. 
‘““ My baby sister died—she went to Heaven, 


they said—half a year ago; and the sorrow, 
and trouble, and sickness, made my poor 
mamma crazy. And they say she never will 
get well,” Louise struggled to say. 
took her—oh, it was two days only before I 
came here—they tied her hands, and took her 
off to a great stone house, an insane asylum, to 
shut her up there; because, they said, she would _ 
kill us all if she staid at home! 
never would have hurt me,” sobbed the child. 
“Oh, mamma loved me so much! and I loved 
her so much, too! 
we used always to be studying and writing to- 
gether the whole morning. Mamma _ would 
write, or paint, or practice music, and I would 
be close beside her, studying, or sewing, or 
taking lessons of her. 
a day, before | came here ; and I never played 
with any girls. 
sometimes, and I played with the baby. Oh, 
I was so happy!” 


“ They 


She never, 


Before she was taken bad, 


I never went to school 


Mamma played with me 


She leaned her head on Alice’s shoulder, re- 


lieved by this out-pouring of her sad heart’s 
troubles. 


“What did you usé to study with your 


mamma?” said Alice. 


“Oh, all the things that you study—arith- 


metic, and geography, and history, and French, 
and all sorts of studies.” 


“Why, then you needn’t stay in the little 
classes, need you /” 

“T won’t stay there a day longer,” said 
Louise, resolutely. “TI haven’t cared to study 
before; but now I docare. That first day, 


when you were all looking at me and laugh- 
ing, and I was thinking so about poor mamma, 


I couldn’t say anything nor do anything. | 


thought [ would have to stay here, and be un- 
happy all my life; because my oe is gone to 


Europe, and he left me here until his coming 


back.” 


“But you will be happy now, Louise,’ said 
Alice, giving her an affectionate kiss. “I could 
cry to think how we plagued you, when you 
were feeling so dreadfully ! ” 

“Never plague another new girl, Alice,” 
said Louise, “I tell you the very first scholar 
that comes here after me, [’ll make friends 
with her the first day, if I can. You won’t 
be jealous if I do, will you, Alice?” 

“No, indeed; I’ll help you all I can!” 

Louise kept her resolutions. She rose in her 


| classes immediately. She studied with such 


energy as even to rival Abby in her classes. 
That tormentor was changed, so-far as respect- 
ed Louise, into an affectionate friend. Louise 
gained influence over her, after a while, greater 
than any other girl had done; because she was 
the only one who would not be laughed out of 
what she thought right to do. She, the timid 
child before, became the courageous, erect, 
cheerful girl, whom every scholar, young and 
old, admired and loved. Her teacher, too, 
loved, praised, and rewarded her. — | 


Louise was also as good as her word, in 
watching over every succeeding “new scholar.” 


\If ever she saw Abby Bolden disposed to shoot 
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her arrows of ridicule against one, she would 
give her a laughing hint, such as— 

“Take care, Abby! she may kell a snake 
yet!” ; 

And Abby would reply— | ! 

“If she does, Louise, she’ll kill me, that’s 
sure! Yow half did that, you know. I haven’t 
been more than half myself, since! But you’re 
a jewel of a girl!” 

But Louise is no longer a ‘new scholar ;”’ 
and we will leave her among her schoolmates 
now, hoping that her story may win some 
young laughing eyes to look more tenderly 
than they are wont to do on some other bash- 
ful New Scholar. 

OUR SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


We went to look at it, only this last Mid- 
summer, and found that the railway had cut 
it up, root and branch. A great trunk-line had 
swallowed the play-ground, sliced away the 
school-room, and pared off the corner of the 
house; which, thus curtailed of its proportions, 
presented itself, in a great stage of stucco, pro- 
filewise towards the road, like a forlorn flat- 
iron without a handle, standing on end. 


It seemed as if our schools were doomed to 
be the sport of change. We have faint recol- 
lections of a Preparatory Day-School, which 
we have sought in vain, and which must have 


been pulled down to make a new street, ages’ 
e have dim impressions, scarcely amount- 
ing toa belief, that it was oyer a dyer’s shop. 


APO. 


We know. that you went up steps to it; that 
you frequently grazed your knees in doing so; 
that you generally got your leg ever the scra- 
per, in trying to scrape the mud off a very un- 
steady little shoe. The mistress of the Establish- 
ment holds no place in our memory; but, ram- 
pant on one eternal door-mat, in an eternal 
entry long and narrow, is a puffy pug-dog, with 
a personal animosity towards us, who triumphs 
over time. The bark of that baleful Pug, a 


certain radiating way he had of snapping at 


our undefended legs, the ghastly grinning of 
his moist black muzzle and white teeth, and 
the insolence of his crisp tail curled like a pas- 
toral crook, all live and flourish. From an 
otherwise unaccountable association of him with 
a fiddle, we conclude that he was of French 
extraction, and his name Fidele. 


lor, whose life appears to us to have been con- 
sumed in ng 
beaver bonnet. Fo 


til twenty had been counted. To the best of 
our belief, we were ence called in to witness 
this performance; when, unable, even in his 
milder moments, to endure our presence, he in- 
stantly made at us, cake and all. 


Why a something in mourning, called “Miss 
Frost,” should still connect itself with our pre- 
paratory school, we are unable to say. We re- 
tain no impression of the beauty of Miss Frost— 
if she were beautiful; or of the mental fascina- 
tions of Miss Frost—if she were accomplished ; 
yet her name and her black dress hold an en- 
during place in our remembrance. An equal- 
ly impersonal boy, whose name has long since 
shaped itself unalterably into “ Master Mawls,” 
is not to be dislodged from our brain. Retain- 
ing no vindictive feeling towards Mawls—no 
feeling whatever, indeed—we infer that nei- 
ther he nor we can have loved Miss Frost. 
Our first impression of Death and Burial is as- 
sociated with this formless pair. We all three 
nestled awfully in a corner one wintry day, 
when the wind was blowing shrill, with Miss 
Frost’s pinafore over our heads; and Miss Frost 
told us in a whisper about somebody being 
“screwed down.” It is the only distinct recol- 
lection we preserve of these impalpable crea- 
tures, except a suspicion that the manners of 
Master Mawls were susceptible of much im- 
provement. Generally speaking, we may ob- 
serve that whenever we see a child intentl 
occupied with its nose, to the exclusion of all 


ney 


He belonged | 
to some female, chiefly inhabiting a back par- 


and in wearing a brown 
r her, he would sit up and 
balance cake upon his nose, and not eat it un- 


other subjects of interest, our mind reverts in a 
flash to Master Mawls. 

But, the school that was our school before 
the railroad came and overthrew it, was quite 
another sort of place. We were old enough 
to be put into Virgil when we went there, and 
to get prizes for a variety of polishing on which 
the rust has long accumulated. It was a school 
of some celebrity in its neighborhood—nobody 
could have said why—and we had the honor 
to attain and hold the eminent position of first 
boy. The master was supposed among us to 
to know nothing, and one of the ushers was 
supposed to know everything. We are still in- 
clined to think the first-named supposition per- 
fectly correct. | 

e have a general idea that its subject had 
been in the leather trade, and had bought us— 
meaning our school—of another proprietor, who 
was immensely learned. Whether this belief 
had any real foundation, we are not like ever 
to know now. The only branches of education 
which he showed the least acquaintance with, 
were ruling, and corporally punishing. He was 
always ruling ciphering books with a bloated 
mahogany ruler, or smiting the palms of offend- 
ers with the same diabolical instrument, or 
viciously drawing a pair of pantaloons tight 
with one of his large hands, and caning the 
wearer with the other. We have no doubt 
whatever that this occupation was the princi- 
ple solace of his existence. 

A profound respect for money prevaded our 
school, which was, of course, derived from its 
Chief. We remember an idiotic goggle-eyed 
boy, with a big head and half-crowns without 
end, who suddenly appeared as a parlor-board- 
er, and was rumored to have eome by sea from 
some mysterious part of the earth, where his 
parents rolled in gold. He was usually called 
“Mr.” by the Chief, and was said to feed in 
the parlor on steaks and gravy; likewise to 
drink currant wine. And he openly stated that 
if rolls and coffee were denied him at break- 
fast, he would write home to that unknown 
part of the globe fim which he had come, and 


gold. He was put into no form or class, but 
learnt alone, as little as he liked—and he liked 
very little—and tite was a belief among us 
that this was because he was too wealthy to be 
“taken down.” His special treatment, and our 
vague association of him with the sea, and with 
storms, and sharks, and coral reefs. occasion- 
éd the wildest legends to be circulated as his 
history. A tragedy in blank verse was written 
on the subject—if our memory does not deceive 
us, by the hand that now chronicles these 
recollections—in which his father figured as a 
Pirate, and was shot for a voluminous cata- 
logue of atrocities ; first imparting to his wife 
the secret of the cave in which his wealth was 
stored, and from which his only son’s half- 
crowns now issued. Dumbledon (the boy’s name) 
was represented as “yet unborn,” when his 
brave father met his fate; and the despair and 
grief of Mrs. Dumbledon at that calamity was 
movingly shadowed forth as having weakened 
the parlor-boarder’s mind. . This production 
was received with great favor, and was twice 
olprane with closed doors in the dining-room. 

ut it got wind, and was seized as libellous, 
and brought the unlucky poet into severe afflic- 
tion. Some two years afterwards, all of a sud- 
den one day, Dumbledon vanished. It was 
wishpered that the Chief himself had taken 
him down to the Docks, and re-shipped him for 
the Spanish Main; but nothing certain was 
ever known about his disappearance. At this 
hour, we cannot thoroughly disconnect him 
from California. 

Our school was rather famous for mysteri- 


ous pupils. There was another—a heavy young 


man, with a large double-cased silver watch, 
and a fat knife, the handle of which was a per- 


‘fect tool-box—who wnaccountably appeared 


one day ata special desk of his own, erected 
close to that of the Chief, with whom he held 
familiar converse. He lived in the parlor, 
and went out for walks, and never took the 
least notice of us—even of us, the first boy— 
unless to give us a depreciatory kick, or grim- 


ra 


cause himself to le recalled to the regions of 
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ly to take our hat off and throw it away, when 
he encountered us out of doors: which unpleas- 
ant ceremony he always performed as he pass- 
ed—not even condescending to stop for the pur- 
pose. Some of us believed that the classical 
attainments of this phenomenon where terrific, 
but that his penmanship and arithmetic. were 
defective, and he had come there to mend 
them; others that he was going to,set up a 
school, and had paid the Chief “ twenty-five 
pound down,” for leave to see our school at 
work. The gloomier spirits even said that he 
was going to buy us; against which contin- 
gency conspiracies were set on foot for a gen- 
eral defection and running away. However, 
he never did that. After staying for a quar- 
ter, during which period, though. closely ob- 
served, he was never seen to do anything but 
make pens out of quills, write small hand in a 
secret portfolio, and punch the point of the 
sharpest blade in his desk, all over it, he too 
disappeared, and his place knew him no more. 
There was another boy, a fair, meek boy, 
with a delicate complexion and rich curling 
hair, who we found out, or thought we found - 
out, (we have no idea now, and probably had 
none then, on what grounds, but it was confi- 
dentially revealed from mouth to mouth,) was 
the son of Viscount wlro had deserted his love- 
ly mother. It was understood that if he had 
his rights he would be worth twenty thousand 
a year. And that if his mother ever met his 
father, she would shoot him with a silver pis- 
‘tol which she carried, always loaded to the 
muzzle, for that purpose. He was a very sug- 
gestive topic. So was a young mulatto, who 
was always believed (though very amiable) to 
have a dagger about him somewhere. But, 
we think they were both outshone, upon the 
whole, by another boy who claimed to have 
been born on the twenty-ninth of February, 
and to have only one birth day in five years. 
‘We suspect this to have been a fiction—but he 
lived upon it all the time he was at our school. 
The principal currency of Our School was 
slate-pencil. It had some inexplicable value, 
| that was never ascertained, never reduced to 
a standard. To have a great hoard of it, was 
somehow to berich. We used to bestow it in 
charity, and confer it as a precious boon upon 
our chosen friends. When the holydays were 
coming, contribations were solicited for certain 
boys whose relatives were in India, and who 
were appealed for under the generic name of 
“Holyday stoppers”—appropiate marks of re- 
membrance that should enliven and cheer them 
in their homeless state. Personally, we always 
contributed these tokens of sympathy in the 
form of slate-pencil, and always felt that it 
would be a comfort and a treasure to them. 
Our school was remarkable for white mice. 
Redpoles, linnets, and even canaries, were kept 
in desks, drawers, hat boxes, and other strange | 
refuges for birds; but white mice were the fa- 
vorite stock. The boys trained the mice much 
better than the masters trained the boys. We 
recall one white mouse, who lived in the cover 
ofa Latin dictionary, ran’ up ladders, drew 
Roman chariots, shouldered muskets, turned 
wheels, and even made very creditable appear- 
ance on the stage as the dog of Montargis. 
He might have achieved greater things, but for 
having the misfortune to mistake his way in a 
triumphal procession to the Capitol, when he 
fell into a deep inkstand, and was dyed black 
and drowned. The mice were the occasion 
of some most ingenious engineering, in the con- 
struction of their houses and instruments of per- 
formance. The famous one belonged to a com- 
pany of proprietors some of whom have since 
made railroads, engines, and telegraphs; the 
chairman has erected mills and bridges in New 
Zealand. | | 
The usher at our school, who was considered 
to know everything, as opposed to the Chief, who 
was considered to know nothing, was a bony, 
gentle-faced, clerical-looking young man, in 
rusty black. It was whispered that he was 
sweet upon one of Maxby’s sisters (Maxby 
lived close by, and was a‘day pupil,) and further 
that he “favored Maxby.” As we remember, 
he taught Italian to Maxby’s sisters on half- 
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holydays. He once went to the play with them, 
and wore a waistcoat and a rose, which was 
considered among us equivalent to a declara- 


. tion. 


We were of opinion on that occasion that to 
the last moment he expected Maxby’s father 
to ask him to dinner at five o’clock, and there- 
fore neglected his own dinner at half-past one, 
~ and finally got none. We exaggerated in our 
imaginations the extent to which he punished 
Maxby’s father’s cold meat at supper ; and we 
agreed to believe that he was elevated with 
wine and water when he came home. But 
we all liked him; for he had a good knowledge 
of boys, and would have madeit a much better 
school if he had had more power. He was wri- 
ting master, mathematical master, English mas- 
ter, made out the bills, mended the pens, and did 
all sorts of things. He divided the little boys 
with the Latin master, (they were smuggled 
through their rudimentary books at odd times, 
when there was nothing else to do,) and he 
called at parents’ houses to inquire after sick 
boys, because he had gentlemanly manners. He 
was rather musical, and on some remote quar- 
ter day had bought an old trombone, but a bit 
of it was lost, and it made the most extraordina- 
_ ry sounds when he sometimes tried to play it of 
an evening. His holydays never began (on ac- 
count of the bills) until long after ours, but in 
the summer vacations he used to take pedes- 
trian excursions with a knapsack: and at 
Christmas time, he went to see his father at 
Chipping Norton, who we all said (on no author- 
ity) was a dairy-fed pork butcher. Poor fellow! 
He was very low all day on Maxby’s sister’s 
wedding day, and afterwards was thought to 
favor Maxby more than ever, though he had 
been expected to spite him. He has been dead 
these twenty years. Poor fellow! 

Our remembrance of Our School presents 
the Latin master as a colorless, doubled-up, 
near-sighted man with a crutch, who was always 
cold, and always disclosing ends of flannel un- 
der his old garments, and almost always ap- 
plying a ball of pocket handkerchief to some 
part of his face, with a screwing action round 
and round. He was a very good scholar, and 
took great pains where he saw intelligence and 
a desire to learn ; otherwise, perhaps not. Our 
memory presents him (unless teased into a pas- 
sion) with as little energy as color—as having 
been worried and tormented into monotonous 
feebleness—as having had the best part of his 
life ground out of him in a mill of boys. We 
remember with terror how he fell asleep one 
sultry afternoon, with the little smuggled class 
before him, and awoke not when the footstep 
of the Chief fell heavy upon the floor; how the 
Chief aroused him, in the midst of a dread si- 
lence, and said, “Mr. Blinkins, are you ill, 
sir?” how he blushingly replidl, “Sir, rather 
80 ;” how the Chief retorted with severity, “Mr. 
Blinkins, this is no place to be ill in,” (which 
was very, very true,) and walked back, solemn 
as the ghost in Hamlet, until, catching a wan- 
dering eye, he caned that boy for inattention, 
and happily expressed his feelings towards the 
Latin master through the medium of a substi- 
tute. 

There was a fat little dancing master, who 
used to come in a gig, and taught the more ad- 
vanced among us hornpipes (as an accomplish- 
ment in great social demand in after life ;) and 
there was a brisk little French master, who 
used to come in the sunniest weather with a 
handleless umbrella, and to whom the Chief was 
always polite, because (as we believed) if the 
Chief offended him he would instantly address 
the Chief in French, and forever confound him 
before the boys with his inability to understand 
or reply. ° 

There was, besides, a serving man whose 
name was Phil. Our retrospective glance pre- 
sents Phil as a shipwrecked carpenter, cast 
away upon the desert island of a school, and 
carrying into practice an ingenious inkling 
of many ‘trades. He mended whatever was 
broken, and made whatever was wanted. 
He was general glazier, among other things, 
and mended all the broken windows—at the 
prime cost (as was darkly rumored among us) 


of ninepenee, for every square charged three 
and six to parents. We had a high opinion of 
his mechanical genius, and generally held that 
the Chief “knew something bad. of him,” and 
on pain of divulgence enforced Phil to be his 
bondsman. We particularly remember that 
Phil had a sovereign contempt for learning, 
which engenders in us a respect for his sagaci- 
ty, as it implies his accurate observation of the 
relative positions of the Chief and the ushers. 
He was an impenetrable man, who waited at 
table between whiles, and throughout “the 
half” kept the boxes in severe custody. He was 
morose even to the Chief, and never smiled, ex- 
cept at breaking up, when, in acknowledgment 
of the toast, “Success to Phil! Hooray!” he 
would slowly carve a prin out of his wooden 
face, where it would remain until we were all 
gone. Nevertheless, one time when we had 
the scarlet fever in the school, Phil nursed all 
the sick boys of his own accord, and was like 
a mother to them. 

There was another school not far off, and of 
course our school could have nothing to sa 
to that school. It is mostly the way wit 
schools, whether of boys or men. Well! the 
railway has swallowed up ours, and the loco- 
motives now run smoothly over its ashes. 

So fades and languishes, grows dim and dies, 

All that this world is proud of— : 
and is not proud of, too, It had little reason 
to be proud of Our School, and has done much 
better since in that way, and will do far bet- 
ter yet. : 
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, George Ellis sat one morning, looking sul- 
kily over his lesson. He did not seem to care 
for anything or anybody, The fresh morning 
breeze came through the open window, leay- 
ing the perfume of the sweet flowers that bloom- 
ed in the garden. The birds sang merrily 
among the branches of “itie old elm tree that 
overshadowed his quiet home; but nothing 
looked pleasant to George. He did not think 
of the bright sunshine, the sweet flowers, or 
the cheerful song of the birds; for his heart 
was not right. The evil spirit of ill-nature had 
taken possession of him, and there was no 
room in his heart for the love of the pure and 
beautiful objects around him. George was 
not always an ill-natured or disagreeable boy, 
but he had many serious faults. He had a 
brother a little younger than himself, and a 
sister a few years older. With them he would 
fall out on the most trifling provocation ; and 
if he could not make them do just as he liked, 
he would sometimes fall into a terrible pas- 
sion—at others, go away and mope by himself 
for hours. His parents had tried every gentle 
means to correct the selfish habits of the boy, 
but it seemed almost impossible to make him 
do better. 

One morning, George asked his brother to 
go with him out on the lawn to fly his kite be- 
fore breakfast. | 

James said he could not go, for he had not 
yet learned his lesson. “And you know, 
George,”’ he added, “you have not got yours 


perfectly yet.” ; j 
‘“T don’t see what business you have with my 


lesson,” said George, angrily. “I never ask 


you to do anything, but you begin about lessons 


or:something of that sort. You will never do 
anything I want you to.” 

“Oh, George, how can-you say so?” cried 
James. “Why, only last night I gave up read- 
ing a beautiful story wMenyou asked me to 
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help you make your kite. But I don’t think 
anything of it,” he added, a little ashamed that 
his brother’s injustice had betrayed him into 
boasting of his good deeds. “1 would do what 
you wish now, George, only I must not neglect 
my lesson.” ; 


George, half ashamed of his ungenerous con- 


duct, but too proud and self-willed to acknowl- 
edge himself in the wrong, sat down alone to 
brood over his fancied wrongs. 

This is a pretty fair sample of George’s tem- 
per; and the more kind and yielding his broth- 
er became, the more exacting and tyrannical 
was George. 

How many children there are who, like this 
selfish boy, think of no one’s comfort or conve- 
nience but their own! 

I will now tell you how George was cured of 
his selfishness. One very hot summer day, the 
brothers were returning home from school at 
noon. On their way, they crossed a stream in 
which they often bathed. On this day, George, 
seized with one of his fits of wilfulness, insisted 
upon going in to bathe; and nothing would do, 
but James must go in too. They were very 
warm with their walk through the burning 
sun, and James said he did not think it would 
be safe to go into the cold water when they 
were so heated. “Pshaw!” said George, “ that 
is always the way when I ask you to do any- 
thing; you always find some excuse.” 

James was too-good-natured and yielding to 
bear this charge of unkindness, and consented 
to goin. They found a shady place, and were 
soon dashing in the cool stream. George was 
a stout, vigorous boy, and not easily overcome 
by a sudden shock. James was more delicate, 
and less able to endure hardship. They had 
been but a little while in the water when 
George heard his brother cry in a trembling 


voice for help; and as he swam towards him, 


he disappeared in a moment. George was ter- 
ribly frightened, and, losing all presence of 
mind, could only scream for help. James rose 
twice to the surface of the water, and again 
disappeared. A workman in a neighboring 
field, hearing the screams of George, ran to 
their help; and just as the poor child rose the 
third time, he caught him and brought him 
safely to the bank. 

James was a good swimmer, and was accus- 
tomed to be often in the water, but on this ex- 
tremely hot day the sudden plunge into the 
cold stream gave him a violent cramp, which 
deprived him of all power to help himself. 

George, pale and trembling, assisted the 
man to lay his brother on the bank; and when 
he was sufficiently recovered to be taken home, 
was scarcely more able to walk than his broth- 
er was. The terrible death which his only 
brother had so narrowly escaped was a lesson 
never to be forgotten. After much patient ef- 
fort and self-denial, George was enabled to 
overcome his selfish propensities. He grew 
kind and considerate, and never asked more of 
others than he was willing to give to them. 


A Jue an EmBieM or THE Human HeEart.— 
The jug is a most singular utensil. A_ pail, 
tumbler, or decanter, may be rinsed, and you 
may satisfy yourself by optical proof that it is 
clean. But the jug has a little hole in the top, 
and the interior is all darkness. No eye pene- 
trates it—no hand moves over the surface. You 
can clean it only by putting in water, shaking 
it up and pouring it out. If the water comes 
out clean, you judge you have succeeded in 
cleaning the jug, and vice versa. Hence the 
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jug is like the homan heart. No mortal eye 
can look into its.recesses; and you can only 
judge of its purity by what comes out of it. 


THE CHILD’S RVENING HYMN. 
BY MRS. M, L, BAILEY. 


Father! ere I seek my rest, 

I would lean upon thy breast, 

Tell thee all my wanderings o’er, 
_ And thy pardoning grace implore. 


While night’s shadows round me close, 
And I rest in sweet repose, 

May Pity, like a gentle dove, 

O’er me brood with wings of love. 


Oh! let every sinful thought, 
Every work in folly wrought, 
Every act unworthy heaven, 
In thy merey be forgiven. : 


Saviour, let thy spirit mild, 
Holy, harmless, undefiled, 
Dwell with me, all sin subdue, 
And my inmost soul renew. 


Teach me how the wrong o bear, 
How to smooth the brow of care, 
How to feel another’s woe, 
As my Saviour felt below. 


And when morning’s light shall bring 

Active duty on its wing, 

Let thy presence all the day 

Keep me in thy perfect way, 
The following composition was written by a 
_ little girl in Mrs. Kasely’s school, Capitol Hill, 
Washington. Mrs. Kasely has the happy 
faculty of making her pupils write out their 
thoughts. A very sensible and well-informed 
woman once said, every one should write two- 
thirds as much as they read. If this’ practiée 
was followed, people would have many more 
definite ideas upon all subjects than they have 
now. 

Mrs. Kasely also instructs her scholars in 
drawing maps very exqiisitely, like engray- 
ings—and in reading, particularly in reading 
history, not abridgements, but standard works. 
And another recommendation of her school is, 
that she invites parents and friends to her daily 
sessions, but never brings her young ladies for- 
ward in public examinations. She has some- 
times had thirty visiters a day—but she goes 
on with her exercises without interruption. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 


Next to the resolving of flowers into their 
-component parts, and determining their species, 


genera, &c., the most delightful of all botanical 


pursuits is that of Floral Geography. The in- 
uiring coy peta» in every nook where a 
ower can find room to open its delicate leaves, 


some new tribute to the unerring providence of 


God. Every leaf and bud suggest new thoughts, 
and in viewing the wonderful structure of the 


vegetable kingdom, the mind begins to form | 


an adequate idea of that Being who not only 


supplies man with all the necessaries of life, 


but scatters beauty along his path, and speaks 
to him of hope and mercy through the fra- 
grant cups and emerald leaves of the flowers 
that blossom everywhere. . 
There is no place, not even the icy glaciers 
of Switzerland, where flowers are not found. 
On the snow-bound coasts of Melville’s Island, 
around which everlasting icebergs are float- 
ing, the little red snow plant opens its tin 
petals, and stains the white robe of the hills 
with its crimson light. On the frozen summit 


of Sulitelma, in Norway, the beautiful blue gen’ 


tian, and fringed pink bend over the edges of 
glaciers, and behold their colors in the polished 
ice below, The lily of the valley also shines, 
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white and spotless, on the few spaces which. 


the short summers of Norway and Sweden can 
clothe in green verdure, and the strawberry 
blossom peeps up along the steep sides of the 
ice-capped mountains. 

And who shall describe the rich luxuriance 
of tropical growth—the magnificent Brazil- 
ian forests and the “lone and lovely islands in 
the far-off southern seas!” The surpassing 


| beauty of the orange tree, which displays on 


one side the golden fruit, and on the other its 
snowy blossoms, is an example. Those who 
tend the pining cactus and the drooping exotic 
in northern hot-houses, can form no idea of the 
gorgeous flowers that bloom, almost perennially, 
in the rich tropical climes, nurtured by soft 
southern breezes and fervid sunshine. 

Even in phlegmatic, composed Holland, these 
beautiful objects (the alphabets of angels, they 
have been truly called) have been fully appre- 
ciated. It seems rather ludicrous to fancy the 
sturdy, tobacco-smoking Dutch running mad 
after tulip roots; but when we come to examine 
the delicate fibres of the soul, and to consider 
the firm and unalterable links that exist between 
the beautiful in all its forms, and the spirit of 
man, we cease to wonder. 

The thistle of Scotland, the white and re 
roses of England, and the fleur-de-lis of France, 


are immortalized in history as the emblems of - 
their respective countries. 


Thus, not satisfied 
with their supreme dominion over the king- 
doms of love, innocence, and beauty, they en- 
twine themselves with war and politics—no less 
beautiful; however, in the one case than in the 
other. 7 

In Miss Mitford’s very entertaining “Lite- 
ig Recollections,” ihe Acaetibes an interview 
in her little garden with Mr. Webster, then 
filled with roses, pinks, and splendid geraniums; 
and speaking of the indigenous plants of Eng- 
land and America, she expressed a great de- 
sire to see the scarlet lily of New York, and 
the fringed gentian of Niagara, known only to 
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after Mr. Webster’s arrival in America, Miss 


Mitford received a package of the seeds of each,’ 


directed by Mr. Webster’s own hand. What 
more beautiful gifthan this, from the cultiva- 
ted vales of New York, and the roaring tor- 
rent of Niagara, to the castled homes and _ivy- 
clad towers of old England, could be found! No 
wonder that Miss Mitford, passing half her 
life among the flowers, should be so truthful a 
delineator of Nature. 
Happy, then, is the person who is early 
taught a love of flowers. Earth may grow 
weary to him, life may lose its charms, but he 
will ever derive consolation from the thousand 


sources of Nature. He may go forth despair- 


ing and disgusted with the deceiving charms 
of the world; but when he is alone in the 
mossy woods, with the flowers all around, and 
their odor. rising in the hushed air, he finds 
that there is beauty still left in existence. His 
spirit roves from the beautiful flowers to their 


Maker and Preserver, and to the blessed com- 


ing time when he shall wander as a white- 
robed angel where the roses of Paradise are 
blossoming along the River of Life. 


He Dipn’r Tu1nx.—So said a little boy ashe 
stood by the side of a mouse-trap which had 
an unwilling tenant in it. ‘‘Whata fool he was 
to go in there,” said some one. The little boy 
wished to protect the character of the trembling 
prisoner, and added, “ Well, I suppose he didn’t 
think” 

No, “he didn’t think,” and for the very good 
reason that he was not made to think. But 
what shall we say of that boy who is standing 
in the cireus door, waiting for it to be opened, 
or of that boy with his straggling hair, a pert 
twist to his cap, anda cigar in his mouth, or 


the one who stands at tle corner of the streets: 


on the Sabbath, or frequents the company of 
profane and filthy talkers and singers—what 
shall we say of suchs these? They will be 
caught in an evil net. They will fall into a 
hidden trap, and can they say, “We didn’t 
think!” Yes, perhaps they can. But if they 
tell the whole truth, they will add, because we 
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wouldn’t think. They have eyes, but they see 
not; ears have they, but they hear not. Give a 
mouse their wit, and see if he will be caught 
in such a trap. 


For the Friend of Youth. 
EDDIE. 


A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


As | sat down by my window this morning, 
wondering what I should write to interest you, 
dear children, the sound of childish voices 
reached me from the yard below. Lucy and 
Dangy were making them a garden close by 
the tence. They had got “the old knife” 
which had been theirs, in virtue of its dullness, 
(I wonder if there is not such an one in ever 
family,) ever since they had been large enoug 
to use such an article, and were busily prepar- 
ing the ground for the reception of the flowers 
that lay on the ground beside them. =< 

Near by, with his long nose between his out- 
stretched paws, lay the old house dog, watch- 
ing their proceedings with a very knowing 
look, as much as to say— 

“ Those things live! Why, in half an hour 
the sun will wither them until they lie as flat 
as if I had rolled over them! Ab, you will be 
wiser when you have lived as long as I have ;” 
and the oriole, glinting about ike a moving 
flame in the white blossoms of the plum tree 
above them, nodded his shining-black head in 
approbation, and uttered a short, quick note, 
as if he said, “ Hear, oh, hear!” while the bob- 
a-links in the maples caught up the strain, and 
doubtless uttered many very wise and witty 
sayings on the folly of planting flowers with- 
out roots ; but, unfortunately, they poured out 


their notes so fast, just as you do when you get 


excited, that neither the dog nor the children 
nor myself were benefited by their wisdom. 

It was a pleasant scene, and yet it called up 

| ful thoughts, for one 
of the saddest memories of my childhood is 
connected with just such a little garden. 

About half a mile up the street from my 
home, stood an old farm house. It was a cu- 
rious-looking building, with a sharp roof slant- 
ing off on two sides almost to the ground, and 
little narrow windows, which seemed to have 
been tucked in without any regard to order or 
regularity. 

Though I have seen the whole family, one by 
one, carried past ‘here to their home in the 
graveyard, and the old house itself has long 
since been levelled to the ground, so that nought 
remains to mark its site, save a sunken spot of 
deeper green than the surrounding meadow, 
and a few straggling red roses and yellow lilies, 
yet I can see it now as plain as when it stood 
there in all its oddity—and the door-yard with 
its snowballs and lilacs by the front gate—the 
damask roses and tall laurel beneath the front 
windows—the striped grass by the low door 
step—the “entry way,” with its fresh, crispy 
mat of braided husks, and broad, flat stair, 
where. we used to make our play-house—the 
great front room with the white sand drawn 
m a zigzag pattern over it—the bunches of as- 
paragus in the open fireplace, and over the 
small, dark-framed mirror —the capacious 
arm-chairs, with cushions made of patchwork 
in stars and diamonds of all sizes and hues. 

The chair with the buff and blue star cush- 
ion in it was old Captain Medford’s—that we 
all knew—for the cushion had been pieced out 
of the coat which he had worn when he was 
with General Wayne at the taking of Stoney 
Point. We had heard the story many a time, 
for the old soldier, more fortunate than most of 
his comrades, lived to an extreme old age amon 
us, beloved and respected by all. Respected ! 
we should have said reverenced, at least by us 
children, for there was something quite awe- 
inspiring in his long queue and military air, to 
say nothing of the universal belief that he 
strikingly resembled General Washington. He 
was a little vain of this resemblance, and from 
the very seat of war, if we may so term his 
cushion, was wont to fight all his battles over 
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again, and tell how near he had come to being 
taken for the Commander-in-Chief. His favor- 
ite seat was by the west window, which looked 
out upon the meadow; and near the front one, 
just where she could watch the movements of 
her children, Anne and Edward, sat his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Burgiss—a plain, motherly sort of a 
woman, whose quiet eye had more influence 
over us than a week’s scolding. : 

Anne Burgiss was my chosen playmate and 
companion; we exchanged picture books and 
pieces of calico; together we made rag-babies, 
and invented costumes for them ; we were joint 
owners in a doll’s bed and bedding and a bro- 
ken pen-knife, with which we peeled birch 
bark and made willow whistles; and together 
we made long expeditions into the woods and 
meadows, after flowers to plant in our gardens, 
or went nutting among the hills in the autumn 
time. = 

One spiing, we desired to go into more ex- 
tensive gardening operations than we ever had 
before, and on a bright Saturday morning (our 
_ holyday from school tasks) 1 went up to assist 
Anne in laying hers out and planting it. It 
was just such a day as this—the swallows twit- 
tered on the ridge of the barn, and made side- 
long dives into the yard, as if drunken with 
joy; a woodpecker with a scarlet cowl was 
drumming away upon a decayed limb of the 
old pound-sweeting apple-tree that overhung 
the gate, quite unmindful of our speculations 
as to how he contrived to stand with his back 
downward. The air was full of fragrance from 
the lildcs and apple blossoms, and murmurous 
with the droning hum of the insects that feast- 
ed on their sweets, while upon the top of a tall 
white-wood overlooking the’ cornfield where 
Mr. Burgiss was at work, sat a sentinel crow, 
sending forth, at intervals, his hoarse caw, as 
if to notify his companions that he did not 
sleep on his post. 

Our work had not gone on very prosperous- 


ly ; several things had occurred to try our pa- 
tience, of which neither of us~had- 


share. First, just as we were debating how 
many of the nice white shingles which we had 
selected from a pile in the loft of the cow-house 
it would take to make a paling round our gar- 
den, Mrs. Burgiss came along, and, spying our 
materials, told us that we must not have them— 
that her husband had saved them to patch the 
roof of the barn, and we must put them back, 
and take what we wanted from a pile in the 
back yard. We did not like this much, for 
the shingles in the yard were old, brown, mil- 
dewed things; still, as we could not do better, 
we were obliged to use them. Then, while we 
went down in the cellar, where we had placed 
our plants and flowers to protect them from 
the sun, little Eddie, in his haste to escape from 
a belligerent turkey-cock, of which he stood in 
no small fear, ran straight through our gar- 
den, and sadly disturbed the prim nicety of our 
borders, besides throwing down one whole side 
of our fence. Eddie was a delicate little boy, 
not quite four years old, with hair as soft as 
the milk-weed. down, and eyes like the blue 
violets by the brook side in spring. We loved 
him yery much—yes, even now, I feel that we 
did, and sometimes we made quite a pet of 
him, decking him out in chains and curl’ of 
the dandelions, and carrying him all around 
the yard, and even down to the brook, in a “la- 
dy chair,” made of our four hands, and with 
each of his little arms clasped around our 
necks ; but—but—there came times, and not 
unfrequently, when the little fellow, young as 
he was, felt that his presence was unwelcome. 
Perhaps we wanted to go after raspberries or 
flowers, or down to the brook after cat-tails to 
make beds for our babies, and many and won- 
drous. were the reasons we gave why he could 
not accompany us. We enlarged on the dan- 
ger of meeting bears or wolves, or at least 
Mr. Miner’s old black dog, on the way; but, 
though, Eddie’s eyes grew very large and round 
while we were speaking, his fears did not in- 
fluence him a great while, for, before we got 
half way down the lane back of the house, we 
were almost always sure to see him coming 
slowly after us, stopping every time we stopped, 
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and keeping just such a distance behind us, 
until we were obliged to permit him to go with 
us or return to the house. : 

Poor Eddie! When we came back to our 
garden, and saw what he had done, we were 
very much vexed and quite cross to him, call- 


‘ing him a good-for-nothing little rascal, and 


telling him “to go off”—he was “always where 
he wasn’t wanted,’ and using many other 
harsh, unkind words. He did not cry—he sel- 
dom did—but his face, for one moment or s0, 
looked very red, and: then he went and sat on 
the door step, watching us stealthily from un- 
der the brim of his little straw hat. 

At length our garden was finished, and we 
had searéely had time to admire our own taste 
and skill, before we were seized with the spirit 
of innovation. Anne had recently been with 
her mother to visit a cousin in the city. She 
described his garden borders edged with box, 
and proposed that we should edge ours with 
moss, of which there wasa plenty in the pas- 
ture over the river. We started off immedi- 
ately, and for oncé little Eddie did not follow 
us. When we reached the bridge, he was still 
sitting upon the door step, for his little straw 
hat and red dress were plainly visible. 

We were gone much longer than we thought, 
for our search after the prettiest mosses led us 
quite deep into the woods. When we return- 
ed, we found Eddie fast asleep in the meadow, 
a little way from the bridge. It had been 
raining the‘day before, and the ground where 
he lay was low and quitedamp. By this time, 
we had got well over our vexation about the 
garden, and rousing him up, we began to talk 
to him about our mosses, but he was quite fever- 
ish and fretful, and we were glad to take him 
to his mother. ee 

The next day there were none of Mr. Bur- 
giss’s family at meeting, and I wondered what 
could be the reason all sermon time. As we 
came home at noon, mother overtook old Mrs. 
Fitch, who lived up the street from our house, 
and | heard her say that Baddie Burgiss had. got 
the scarlet Teve i nue ween we 


some days, she said, and took a severe cold the | 


day before, from sleeping on the wet ground. 
“Here’s your slip of agsirl,” she continued, 
turning to me; “I guess she knows something 
about it, for [ saw her and Anne flying about 
like bees yesterday.’ 

Oh, how guilty I felt! The harsh words we 
had spoken to the little boy the day before 
seemed choking me. I knew that if we had 
staid at home and played with him he would 
not haye fallen asleep on the damp ground, 
and I followed slowly behind my mother and 
Mrs. Fitch, longing to hear them say that he 
would get well, yet not daring to ask. 

I never saw little Eddie again. For four or 
five days I watched the Doctor’s sulky as it 
came down the street, and followed my mother 
out to the gate to hear what reply he made to 
her inquiries after the little boy; and then, one 
morning, when mother came to call us up, she 


told us he was dead. In spite of her dread of. 


bringing the infectious disease among her own 
flock of little ones, she had watched with him 
the night before, and she said that he did not 
know her—he did not know even his own 
mother—but once, in the early part of the eve- 
ning, when, yielding to Anne’s tears and en- 
treaties, they permitted her to see him, he had 
seemed to recognise her for a brief second, and 
had whispered, as she bent down to kiss him, 
‘“‘ Eddie sorry, sissie.” 3 

The very words which he had said, or tried 
to say, when we scolded him so for disturbing 
our garden that day—words which neither 
she nor I eyer forgot. » 

They would not let me go to the funeral, but 
I watched the procession as it came down the 
street ; and when the wagon which contained 
the little coffin came past the house, | sobbed 
bitterly, and longed to go out and whisper in 
the deaf ears of my playmate— : 

“Oh, Eddie! Eddie! I too am sorry!” 

Years have passed since, and there are few 
people in the village—scarce any one, perhaps, 


save myself and the sexton, that can tell where. 


little Eddie Burgiss was buried, for the small 
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stone that marked the spot has been so crack- 

ed by the frost and moss-grown by time, that 

it is almost impossible to decipher the inscrip- 

tion. Yet I often stood by that sunken grave, 

and never without a feeling at my heart that 
rompts me to cry— 

“Oh, Eddie, Eddie, forgive!” 

We find in Dickens’s Household Words the 
following, in which he complains with a sort of 
comical bitterness of the mild winter they have 
had in England, and sighs for the good old 
times when there was hard frost and fine ska- 
ting. We hope the emigrants which they send 
to us in so great numbers have not brought 
their winter with them; we have always had 
quite enough of our own. But the last winter 
has, for some unknown cause, been on our 
continent one of uncommon severity, while not 
only in England, but throughout Europe, it 
has been unusually mild. 

/ 


“WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER ? 


People are now putting on the best faces they 
can to welcome the Spring. Welcome the 
Spring, indeed! when we have had no winter ; 
welcome a light pudding, when we have had 
no meat! I trust I am a Briton, and know how 
to grumble. “In those vernal seasons of the 

ear when the air is falm and pleasant,” says 
Milton, “it were an injury and _ sullenness 
against Nature, not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicings with heaven and 
earth.” If Nature is mean enough to rejoice 
after having defrauded me of my winter, | | 
scratch her name out of my visiting book; I 
won’t “go out and see her.” | 

I want my Winter. As Fanshawe says: 

“ Spring, the year’s youth, fair mother of new flowers, 

New leaves, new ldves, drawn by the winged Hours, 

Thou art returned; but nowght returns with thee, 
“Save my lost joys’ regretful memory.” 

Now, Spring, it would serve you right that a 
lost joy’s regretful memory should stick to you 
also; and I mean to make you ery half April 
through, by letting you understand what pret- 
ty things I might have said about you, if the 
conduct of Nature on a late occasion had not 
put me out of temper. I want you to feel what 
you have lost, and for that reason only touch 
you with a little praise which I might have 
meant in earnest, but distinctly now inform you 
that I utter only out of spite, to let you see how 
delicately I sould flatter, if I chose, your vanity 
and beauty. Now hear what I could haye 
done. 

Dear little Spring, the black and withered 
twigs, that have worn all the same livery of 
mourning throughout the dreary months of 
winter, (because there was noskating to be had,) 
are tricking themselves out in their holyday 
garbs, because you are coming downgto see 
them. One is dressed in virgin white, one wears 
a saffron-colored robe, another puts on blue, 
and some twig somewhere plays the dandy in 
a scarlet uniform. The sunny slopes are reek- 
ing with the early mists, and the fields are lay- 


ing down their carpets for the lambs to dance 


upon. The sap is stirring in the trees and 
swelling in the bud, and the early breeze comes 
fresh and fragrant, as if it blew through the 
beudoir of Nature, while she was getting up in 
the morning and making a free use of her per- 
fumery. The owl is hooting from the turret, 
and by so doing shows his wisdom: for to hoot 
at Spring, when she appears out of her turn, is 
only proper. Her true cue is “hard frost,” and 
she should have waited for it. The owl is hoot- 
ing from the turret, the rook screaming from 
his swinging nest on the tall tree top, and the 
cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen. The 
blackbird whistles from the bush—and he may 
whistle, if it’s Winter that he wants to see ever 
again on this side of the year 2,000. I’m driven 
to be despondent. The blackbird whistles from 
the bush, and the throstle from the grove, and 
the deep coo of the ringdove is heard in the 
woods. The feathered emigrants who had ta- 
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ken refuge on our shores from the illiberal edicts 
of an arctic winter—though an arctic winter 
1s much better than none—liberty of the plume 
being restored, go back to the North again. 
Those who emigrated from our winter, before 
they knew that we were not to have any, are 
now returning, one flight after another, to join 
in the ornithological concert that takes last 
under the management of Spring. The mar- 
tins and the wrens and the redstarts have come 
into the concert with small pipes, the nightin- 
gale has come with a flute, the linnet and the 
goldfinch with a lute, the lark, that sky-rocket 
in feathers, gets its music up so thoroughly 
that as it twinkles a mere speck in the clear 
air of the sunrise, almost out of sight and very 
far from being out of hearing, we know very 
well what the thing is—it is one of the morning 
stars singing for joy. 

Then there are the woodlark and the pipit— 
the lark of the wilderness—whose health re- 
quires that they should bathe their beaks in 
musi¢ ¢very morning. From the tall hedge or 
cottage-shading tree, the magpie, dressed like 
a gentleman in black and white, chatters as 
idly as is usual with gentlemen who are not 
men. In the heart of the thick wood the jay 
18 screaming, or giving an entertainment simi- 
lar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to an au- 
dience as full of noises as the House of Com- 
mons. The jackdaw jabbers from a steeple, 
and along the wild, or from a naked cliff, the 
raven bids us think about a sepulchre, if we are 
superstitious. If we are reasonable souls, it 
does not. Except when dogs are fighting and 
on a few similar occasions, beasts, birds, and 
insects, are a happy set of fellows, and “in Rea- 
son’s ear they all rejoice.” The crow means to 
be jolly when he sings, as thoroughly as any 
nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I should not object to state that these 
winged voices—rich, and abundant, and varied, 
as they are, in the glades and groyes of our, on 


the whole, not disagreeable country—make but. 


a small portion of the pleasant noise with 
which you are accompanied. There is a voice 
from all things. Emancipated from the win- 
try thraldom which had claimed their waters, 
(you perceive how inappropriate the praise 
would be, when no brook has been frozen,) the 
streams are murmuring through mead and yal- 
ley ; the trout are leaping in their depths, and 
cattle lowing on their banks. The bleat of the 
lamb comes from the hill-side, (mint is, happi- 
ly, at the same period fresh and green) and 
the laughter of young human voices fills the 
supny glade. The doors of habitations stand 
wide open to let in the air of heaven; the fire- 
side--where the poker stimulates no more the 
flagging coal, and fires are dying of neglect— 
the fireside is forsaken for the field; and the 
whistle of the ploughman—painfully prone to 
perform nigger melodies—comes cheerily from 
the up-turned glebe. But the great Spring 
minstrel is the Wind; wind music is the sweet- 
est. In the Spring it plays all kinds of melo- 
dies ; sometimes, a forest piece on its trombones 
and bassoons ; sometimes, a song about a violet, 
upon one little piccolo. Man laughs, and loves, 
and thinks, when the Spring comes, with a 
more delicate expression. In the winter he had 
skated, or he ought to have skated, roared over 
good jokes, and enjoyed, when he was shut u 

in-doors, a concentration of home jollity.. Man’s 
general sympathy with external objects is, in 
the presence of Spring, wholesomely set in ac- 
tion ; and the pervading sentiment of resurrec- 
tion is full to him of fine, unconsciously receiv- 
ed suggestions. “In the motion of the very 


leaves of Spring,” says Shelley, “in the blue 
air, there is found a secret correspondence with | 
our heart. There is eloquence in the tongue- 


less wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks, 
and the whistle of the reeds beside them ; which, 
by their inconceivable relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance 
of breathless rapture, and bring tears of mys- 
terious tenderness to the eyes—like the enthu- 
siasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one 
beloved, singing to you alone.” 


Lists of fashionable arrivals are now charg-- 
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ed, I believe, as advertisements in country pa- 
pers. Whether birds are fashionable, I am 
not quite sure, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to risk incurring the expense of duty upon the 
following list of movements in what, I confess, 
must be admitted to be high life, passed as it 
is on tree tops, orin a yet moreelevated sphere. 
Pigeons move in higher circles than even dukes 
and duchesses. Liable, or not liable, to adver- 
tisement duty, here is a list of movements in 
high life for the present season. 

Arrivals: Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunt- 
ing, Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Martin, Sand Mar- 
tin, Black-cap, Nightingale, Cuckoo, Middle 
Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, Grass- 
hopper Lark, Swift, Lesser Reed Sparrow, 
Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly-catcher, Turtle Dove, 
Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, Water Rail, Largest 
Willow Wren, Lapwing, Titlark, Razor-bill, 
Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, Yellow Wren. 

Departures: Fieldfare, Redwing, Woodcock, 
Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, Teal, 
Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, Cross- 
bill, Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March; meteorolo- 
gists saye on one day, astronomers say on an- 
other day; but Isay that Spring 1852 began 
in November, 1851. Spring has the Yankee 
blood in her, and has annexed Winter ; or, at 
least, is infusing a Spring temper into it, with 
a view to ultimate annexation. However, let 
us take March. Let us look at March. He 
used to have a little bluster in him—to be some- 
thing of a roaring blade. Whether he has got 
married, or what else may be the reason, I don’t 
know; but all his boast seems to be taken out 
of him. There ought to be a wind-spirit abroad 
in March to sweep the floor of heaven, prelim- 
inary to the laying down of a fresh pavement 
of sunshine. March ought, like a child, to play 
with flowers, and destroy them inits wilfulness. 
Jf March. behaved tike. March, and if Pad no 
quarrel with the Spring on other grounds, I 
would speak of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect troop will ven- 
ture forth, too sooi; to thread a maze in hon- 
or of the welcome guest; and, ere they have 


had time to try their glancing wings, the frown, 


succeeding to the smile, chases the affrighted 
band, and they are scattered. In its sunny 
moods a coronal of violets is given to the child ; 
but the wrathful fit comes on, and the sweet 


toy is torn to pieces, trampled beneath the foot 


of the capricious month. Awakened by one 
of the bright flashes of its laughing eyes, the 
bee looks out, and, thinking it -is summer, 
rushes abroad in ccat of gold, sounding his 
premature summons on his tiny trumpet; but 
the wing of the snow-spirit (which I strongly 
‘suspect time of having clipped with his scythe, 
some years ago) shadows for a moment (or used 
to shadow when it was big enough) the face of 
the youthful month; and, unable to borrow the 
umbrella of a single flower-cup, the false her- 
ald perishes, the victim of his own mistake. 
Down the long winding lane, over the broad 
meadow, and on the sunny bank by the way- 
side, are peeping up, amid the emerald grass, 
the gem-like flowers that were the playthings 
of our childhood—that lured us, years ago, 
through the dewy dell. When we look at them, 
‘we call to mind how our hands in their first 


state of chubbiness, or in their second state of 


ink and slate-pencil dust, grasped at the— 


eso aS ds ha ang SS * Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.” | 
When our yet plastic and undeveloped noses 
breathed over the — 

Bho Niassa er aaeve ack ** Violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


And when we wore our first gold chains made 
of : ; wee, 

a etre ++eeese | Palo Primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 


Then what work have we not made in child- 
hood with ; 
“the Daisie 

That well by reasson men it calle maie 
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- The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 
The emprise, and the floure of flouris all.” 
The daisy is the pet of poets; and, while I am 
tagging these snips of verse together, let us say _ 
some more about the “wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower”’—the 

SE eeta se ‘silver shield, with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 

In fight to cover.” 

A graceful lady-writer calls the daisy the 
Robin of flowers. I’ve an idea. Had she been 
as fanciful as Mr. Wordsworth, she might have 
added its red breast as amongst the reasons for 
her pleasant conceit. ae 

Now, 1 am going on with what! might say, 
if-I chose, concerning March. The alder 
wears her dark wreaths, and the hazel and 
willow have hung out their catkins in the fields. 
The marsh is gay with the bright orange flow- 


ers of the marsh-marigold; and ‘the. shady 


grove and humid bank, with the’ pilewort’s 
yellow stars. Before the end of the month, 
the leaves of the honeysuckle are nearly ex- 
panded; the garden is beautiful with the pink 
flowers of the mezereon; and the green-house, 
besides the pale narcissus and the bright ca- 
milla japonica, has the brilliant tulip, and all 
the rich and graceful hyacinth array. Leeks 
flourish in the caps of Welshmen on St. Da- 
vid’s Day; and in the Irish bonnets, on St. 
Patrick’s day; shamrock is planted. David and 
Patrick are March saints. Of David we have 
heard how. . 

oe Pha . “through the press of war 

His gallant comrades followed his g7een crest 

To conquest.” 

As a hint to future commentators, I suggest 
a misprint here. Leeks were more likely to 
have been written, by poetic license, as green 
cress, than as a crest, which we know to be a 
thing usually composed. of hair or feathers. 
The leading act, of the life of St. Patrick, per- 
formed on Croagh Patrick, is thus beautifully 
narrated by a native minstrel: 

“Och! Antrini hills are mighty high, and so’s the 
Hill of Howth, too ; 
But we all do know a mountain that is higher than 
them both, too! 
"Twas on the top of that high mount, St. Patrick 
preached a sermon ; 
He drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all 
- the vermin.” .— 

Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes— 
or used to come—April, the crying girl. What- 
ever trick she may play us, in behaving as she 
ought not to behave, she cannot trick us out of 
her great day of tricks; we will be April Fools! 
The man who doesn’t like to be a fool, is fit for 
treasons, murders, and particularly stratagems ; 
he is the very man to punish on the first of 
April. “Beshrew the man,” says Elia, “who 
on such a day as this should affect to stand 
aloof! I am none of those sneakers. I am 
free of the corporation, and care not who knows 
it. He that meets me in the forest to-day, shall 
meet with no wiseacre,I cantellhim! Stullus 
sum—translate me that, and take the meaning 
of it to yourself for your pains........ I have 
never made an acquaintance that lasted, or a 
friendship that answered, with any one that 
had not some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters... ...... And take my word for 
this, reader—and say a fool told it you, if you 
pléase—that he who hath not a drachm of fol- 
ly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition.” April has her own 
small jokes in the way of fool-making. The 
prudent father of a family, before taking an 
extended walk, looks up into her face for a 
hint about the weather. “There’ll be a severe 
shower!” says April, with a frown. So, the 
father commits himself to walk out with the 
family umbrella; April takes to shining; the 
sky looks as if there would be no more rain till 
Midsummer; and the umbrella makes the 
prudent man look like a fool. Then April has 
not only fools, but birds. There is that much 
over-rated vocalist, the nightingale. No doubt 
his night-strain is unrivalled ; because nobody 
else would think of playing melodies at mid- 
night, except students who are learning the 
trombone, and are ashamed to practice it when 
people are about. The nightingale ig all yery 
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(June. 


well; but why not praise the throstle, and the 


blackbird, and the wood-lark? I should like 
to hear a better"ballad-singer than the robin! 
As for the"nightingale being crossed in love, 
and sentimental in its habits; though 


‘‘ Many a poet echoes the conceit, 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 
Who lose the deepening twilight of the Spring 
In ball rooms and hot theatres, they still, 
Full ofmeek sympathy, mdSt heave their sighs, 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 
We have learnt 
A different law: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance!—’Tis the Merry nightingale! 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
_ As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music.”’ 


After the nightingale, there comes the wry- 
neck, our woodpecker, and the cuckoo; he is 
melancholy, perhaps. 
hand, and a rage for building speculation sei- 
zes all the birds. Now is the time for feather- 
ing their nests. | 

Then there comes also, in April, the festival 
of the English Patron St. George, formerly of 
Cappadocia, the most unmitigated rogue that 
ever got a church legend to himself, and suf- 
fered registration in the list of saints. . 

There. I shall say nothing about May. I 
scorn to talk of May till I have had my Winter. 
I dontt care for the disappointment that the 
Spring must suffer in losing all the praise I 
could have showered on it; it is mothing to the 
disappointment I have suffered from the con- 
stant liquidity ofthe Serpentine. If I have tagged 
rhymes from all manner of poets about flowers, 
and that sort of thing, I beg to inform London- 
ers that they are ofno consequence. Let them 
stand on any of their bridges in the morning, 
and they will see what Wordsworth himself 
declares to be 
Hear him: 

‘“Harth has not anything to show more fair. 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty! 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare,” 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky, | 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. - 

Never did sun more beautifully steep = 

Tn his first splendor valleys, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I—never felt—a calm so deep!” 


So let us not be sighing here in London after 
fields and flowers. We are better off. What 
are the lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their feathers on? 
They had better float in gravy than in music. 
Others ae! do as they ple toe shall stop 
in town. I| suspect foul play. I suspect that 
Winter has been made away with, and Spring 
is too clearly a gainer not.to lie open to suspi- 
cion, Spring was seen where she had no busi- 


ness to be, stealing about timidly at Christmas, 


and, when her proper time came, stealing away 
altogether, to let Winter in where and when he 
was not wanted. There is something wrong in 
all this, although I hope it is all right; but 
I shall stay in town; for I do not choose to be 
mixed. up with such irregular transactions. 


A Jacxpaw’s Nest.—A friend called upon 
me on the 11th day of last May, and asked me 
to accompany him to Eaton College, to see a 
curious bird’s nest. We accordingly proceeded 
thither, and having passed through the beauti- 
ful chapel attached to that college, ascended the 
winding steps of the bell tower of the chapel. 
After getting to a considerable height, any fur- 
ther progress was stopped by a sort of pillar 
built of sticks. The staircase was sufficiently 
lighted to afford complete observation of the 
proceedings of the birds, which I will now en- 
deayor accurately to describe. On, the ledge 
of one of the narrow apertures for the admis- 
sion of light, a pair of jackdaws had built their 
nest. The ledge, however, was so narrow that 
the nest had evidently an inclination inwards, 


and would probably, withoutsome support, have 


fallen down on the steps below. In order to 
obviate this difficulty, they contrived the follow- 


Spring pigeons are to 


quite equal #~Cumberland..}. 


| One or two elephants fol! 


ing ingenious method of supporting the nest. 
As the staircase was a spiral one, the birds be- 
gan to make a pillar of sticks on that identical 
step, which alone would give them the best 


| foundation for their intended work. Had they 


gone to the one above or to the one below that 
which they had so sagaciously fixed upon, it 


was very evident that they would not have ac- 


quired that precise slope or angle for their pil- 
lar which was necessary for the effectual sup- 
port of the nest. It was the eighth step below 
the opening, and from it the pillar was raised 


to a height of exactly ten feet, and was compo- 


sed of a stack-like work of sticks. The nest 
then rested upon the top of it, and was per- 
fectly secure. The labor which these very 
ingenious and industrious birds had bestow- 
ed in the collection of so large a mass of 
sticks must have been enormous. One circum- 
stance struck me as very curious. The entrance 
of the aperture in, the wall was, very nar- 
row ; the difficulty of conveying some of the 
larger sticks through it must have been conse- 
quently great. On examining the sticks, I found 
that each of them had been broken, or, rather 
cracked exactly in the centre, so that they could 
be doubled up. They were thus also the bet- 
ter adapted for the construction of the stack -in 
a compact form. *  * — T should add 
that the birds were occupied during seventeen 
days in the performance of their laborious task. 
. Jesse’s Country Life. 


KINDNESS. 


No! do not hurt a little boy 
Because he’s less than you ; 

If stronger, then your strength employ 
Some benefit to do, . 


Be his protector and his friend, 
To help him in distress ; 
Teach him what’s faulty to amend ; 


PPUCH Cie 


Sacacious Erepuants.=-The sagacity of 
the elephant is well knows; but I must here 
mention an. instance in which they are made 
extremely useful to troops on a march in India. 
ow the park of artil- 
lery, for the purpose, as | have just stated, of 
assisting the heavy guns through ‘the deep 
ground. The elephant wears a thick piece of 
leather over a broad forehead, and when its ser- 
vices are required it knee ‘down, and | 

its head and trunk at the hind part: if the gun 
carriage, it raises it with the greatest apparent 
ease, and clears it from any difficulty that may 
occur. It also each day, with its keeper on 


‘its back, goes a short distance from camp, and 


breaks off with the greatest 
Formerly a ration of arrack was allowed to 


returns laden with branches of trees, which it 


for their own use, and making up the quantity 
with water, which the sagacity of the elephant: 
did not fail to detect ; and in several instances 
the keeper’s punishment was very summary, 
many of them having been killed by the enra- 
ged animals forthe robbery. === 


~ United Service Magazine. 


Tue Monkey Anp THE Hawk.—The follow- 
ing anecdote is fromthe Nottingham (Eng.) 
Journal: Lord Teynham’s French cook had so 
trained a monkey, as to make him useful in 
plucking his poultry and winged game, for 


partridges, when a hawk pounced upon it and 


tridge, laid it in the window, and concealed 
himself. The hawk, pleased with his feast, re- 


seized him, and, in spite of his scratching and 


- 


placing | 


est ease, for its food. 


each elephant daily whilst on the march, but: 
the keepers whose duty it was to give it them 
were in the habit of purloining a portion of it. 


the spit. This monkey was one day following 
his occupation at the open window of the back 
kitchen, and had just plucked one of a brace of | 


carried it off. Poor Pug was in asad fright, well | 
knowing the licking that awaited him. Nzl 
desperandum, however, was his motto. He} 
plucked up his couarge, took the remaining par- | 
turned for another tit-bit, when the monkey 


screeching, plucked him alive, and laid the. 


partridge down before the cook, and with a ges- 
ture, which stronger than language seemed to 
say, ‘It’s all right; there’s your brace of birds— 
a fair exchange is no robbery!” 

Gum Arasic.—In Morocco, about the mid- 
dle of November, that is, after a rainy season, 
which begins in July, a gummy juice exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk and _ principal 
branches of the acacia tree. In about fifteen 
days it thickens in the furrow, down which it 
runs, either in a vermicular (or worm) shape, 
or more commonly assuming the form of oval 
and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of different colors, as they belong to the 
white or red gum tree. About the middle of 
December, the Moors encamp on the borders of 
the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 

The gum is packed in very large sacks’ of 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks 
and camels to certain ports, where it is sold to 
the French and English merchants. Gum is 
highly nutyicious. During the whole time of. 
harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the 
Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon 
it; and experience has proved-that six ounces 
of gum are sufficient for the support of a man 
during twenty-four hours. 


SS ee 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


Professor Durbin, in his work on Europe, 
gives a sketch of the Catacombs of Paris. He 
states that that part of the French Metropolis 
which lies upon the lower part of the Seine is 
the oldest; and that from time immemorial the 
stone for building was obtained from quarries 
lying under the city. In 1785, a suggestion 
was made to convert them into receptacles for 
the dead; and it was finally decided that the 
remains of the millions that had passed away 
from the capital during ten centuries, should be 
removed. Pillars were built up in solid ma- 


sonry,-and particular ‘portions separated from’ 
the rest by strong doors, with locks, to serve as 
‘receptacles. In 1786, the bones were conveyed 


in funeral cars, from one of the principal ceme- 
teries, and were precipitated. down a perpendic- 
ular shaft into the caverns below. The con- 
tents of the other cemeteries were soon placed in 
the Catacombs, which were rapidly augmented 
by the massacres of the revolution. 

A little building is erected outside the Bar- 


riere d’Enfer, in which is the opening of the 
aaa shaft. The Professor and his party 
e 


scended by ninety steps. and found themselves 


alone in the caverns. They followed their guide 
about twenty minutes, and came to a strong 
door, each side of which was ornamented with 


pillars of Tuscan architecture. The door was 
open, and as the party passed the threshold the 


strangers found themselves surrounded by walls 


of human bones, which the glare of their tapers’ 
light showed regularly piled up from the floors 
to the roof of the quarries. The bones of the 


Jegs and arms laid closely, with their ends out- 
ward; and at regular intervals skulls are in- 
terspersed in three horizontal ranges, disposed 
‘so as to represent alternate rows of the back 


and front of the head! and sometimes a single 


perpendicular range is seen, still farther vary- 
ing the general outline. 
| seems to be interminable ranges of these 
piles of human beings, they came to several 


Passing along what 


apartments arranged like chapels, with varied 
dispositions of piles of legs, arms, and grinning 


“skulls... 


- How new, how strange remarks, the author, 
were the associations of this place. Over our 


heads was rolling the vast tide of life in the 


gay and wicked city—its myriads of inhabitants 
were jostling each other on the roads of busi- 


“ness and pleasure—while here were the remains 


of four times their number, lying in silent and 
motionless piles in the depths below. 


A coquette is a rose bush from which each 
oung beau plucks a leaf, and the thorns are 
eft for the husband. 


To be great is not in every one’s power, but 
to be good is in the power of all. 


